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hitherto "been the privilege of the few who can
afford the time and money to go to Oxford and
Cambridge; to diffuse the fertilising waters of "
intellectual knowledge from their great and
copious fountain-heads at the Universities "by a
thousand irrigating channels over the whole
length and breadth of our "busy, indomitable land.
Gentlemen, this is a most important point.
Goethe said that nothing is more frightful than
a teacher who only knows what his scholars are
intended to know. We may depend upon it
that the man who knows his own subject most
thoroughly is most likely to excite interest about
it in the minds of other people. We hear, per-
haps more often than we like, that we live in a
democratic age. It is true enough, and I can
conceive nothing more democratic than such a
movement as this, nothing which is more calcu-
lated to remedy defects that are incident to
democracy, more thoroughly calculated to raise
modern democracy to heights which other forms
of government and older orderings of society
have never yet attained. No movement can be
more wisely democratic than one which seeks to
give to the northern miner or the London artisan